i52                              THE WAR

was not surpassed in loyal generosity by any State in

India.

But whatever might have been the excitement in
Europe, Baroda affairs had to go on. India was too far
away to hear more than the distant reverberations of the
earthquake that was tearing Europe to pieces. It was
indeed a strange, almost an eerie, experience to leave the
clatter and turmoil of England, the hopes and the fears
that fluctuated from hour to hour, the darkness of the
unlighted or the shaded streets, and the overhead excite-
ment of the raiding aeroplanes, the singleness of purpose,
and the overmastering preoccupation of the War and the
War alone, for the placid atmosphere of India, where
things seemed to go on much as usual, and the main
apprehensions were the slowly rising prices and a shortage
of whisky. These things, however, came later. When
the Maharaja returned to India in 1914 nobody thought
that the War would last more than a few months, and no
serious call had been made upon the resources of the
Empire. The entry of Turkey upon the side of the
Central Empires was annoying, but not disquieting, and
no man could have predicted that in her anxiety to secure
the Persian Gulf, England would eventually, with the aid
of her Indian troops, be lured on to the conquest of
Baghdad and of Jerusalem.

It was not then sutprising that immediately after his
arrival the Maharaja busied himself with State affairs. In
a letter to the Dewan, dated only three days after his
arrival,1 there is no allusion to the War, nor to any of his
experiences by sea or land. He went at once to business.
There was some hitch in excise contracts; some water-
works were unduly delayed; suggestions are thrown out
for keeping certain executive officers in closer touch with

1 The letter is dated -jih November, but this is a mistake as the Maharaja did not
reach Bombay till 4th December.